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The 

Feminist 

Issue 

Words by Selena Hurst 

Letter from the Editor in Chief 


A 

/ Xman once said, “I’m automatically 
attracted to beautiful [women]—I just start 
kissing them. It’s like a magnet. Just kiss. I don’t 
even wait. And when you’re a star they let you 
do it. You can do anything ... Grab them by the 
pussy. You can do anything.” As of January 20th, 
2017, this man is now the most powerful man 
in the United States of America, one of the most 
powerful countries in the world. 

Women have fought long and hard for equal 
rights and recognition. They must fight harder 
still in this so-called “progressive” modern age, 
in which steps are being taken daily to limit 
their access to safe, affordable birth control and 
abortion methods, to organizations that protect 


and aid women who have been physically and 
sexually assaulted, and to equal representation in 
society and the workplace. 

In times where our rights are so threatened, art 
serves as a platform to express our disgust, our 
fear, our courage, and our hope for a brighter 
future. This issue serves as such a platform; here, 
female writers and artists express their opinions 
and work concerning contemporary feminism. 
The subjects discussed in this issue are more 
relevant now than ever before, in a time where a 
nation that has been moving steadily forward has 
taken several steps back. This is why we need art, 
specifically feminist art: art is a place where we 
can fight. 
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A Brief Summary of the 
History of Vaginas 

Words by Alyssa Maurer | 


Maurer reflects on some of the major players of feminism in historical 
and contemporary context. Who were they? 


A BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE HISTORY OF VAGINAS 

Before we get into the more recent leaders in feminism regarding the arts, I thought it 
potent to support their claims by the originators. Therefore, here’s a brief and concise history of where 
women’s rights became a major political factor in modernism. 

The Push 

First and foremost, it’s important to say that feminism is not a new age term or idea. 
Women’s suffrage has been discussed in private for hundreds of years. We’re not the first age of women 
to think that equal pay and equal rights through genders is fair. That being said, one of the founding 
feminist philosophers for women’s advocacy was Mary Wollstonecraft. A woman born into poverty 
during the late 1700s, England, she learned from an early age the difficulties regarding potential career 
options for women. Among her accomplishments, including freeing her sister from marriage to a 
drunk, she is credited for her writing style and determination to become “the first of a new genus”. 

Her curious legacy has evolved over time and today her literary works are read more frequently than 
ever. For anyone wishing to read her work, here’s a list; thoughts on the Education of Daughters: 

With Reflections on Female Conduct, in the More important Duties of Life, A Vindication of the Rights of 
Woman with Structures on Moral and Political Subjects, and The Wrongs of Woman, or Maria. 

The Foremothers 

Now, moving forward, the second biggest advocates for women’s rights were Susan B. 
Anthony and Elizabeth Cady Stanton. If you don’t know anything about these women, let me just 
say that they were talking about their vaginas way before Amy Schumer. Together, they started a 
women’s newspaper, the Revolution, formed the National Woman Suffrage Association, and fought 
for the rights of African Americans in slavery. The pair was so influential that they were jokingly 
considered the female equivalents of George Washington. Today, their influence on modern conflict 
holds true. Stanton was the voice and philosopher of women’s rights while Anthony was the head of 
legions of women suffering to win the ballot for American women. Together, they commanded the 
1848 Women’s Rights Convention at Seneca Falls, New York, where Stanton’s revolutionary speech, 
“The Solitude of Self”, appealed for women’s rights. Anthony and Stanton are still considered the 
Toremothers’ of the struggle for women’s equality. 
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Maurer reflects on some of the major players of feminism in historical and contemporary context. 




Bombshells of Feminist Photography 

Many feminists and historians agree that feminism 
took on more “water” -so to speak- when art became a tool 
for women to express inequality during the 1960s. Art and 
self-expression became power plays to introduce people into 
the movement without radicalization through physicality. 
Rather, feminism took on a new role of exhibition through 
visual context. Photography, in particular, became the miracle 
worker of this revolution because of its high accessibility as a 
medium. Feminists began to address critical social issues in a 
multitude of ways. Moreover, photography 
as an art form allowed many women to 
express their personal inflictions and fight 
discrimination in the art world and general 
life. 

Hannah Wilke’s Starification 
Object Series or S.O.S. was ground 
breaking work during the 1970s. She 
incorporated her own body, posing to 
emulate 1950s pin-up girls while covering herself in bubble 
gum folds. The folds were interpreted as symbolizing the vulva 
and how women were treated like gum: chewed, thrown away, 
and then replaced. 

Cindy Sherman’s works were prominent during the 
80s and 90s. Inspired by expressionist and figurative painters 
like David Salle and Eric Fishl, her series “Untitled Film Stills” 
represents the process of the ‘feminine’ as an effect. Sherman 
dressed up using wigs, makeup, heels, and apparels to pose 
for each picture. The end result was a wide range of female 
personas that displayed the act of being female and how the 
environment transformed the female form or cultivated it into 
a socially acceptable person. 

I couldn’t compile a list of female photographers 
who embody feminism without including Catherine Opie, 
whose work I’ve acknowledged since my inception of iffiage 
making. To summarize, Opie not only gives^insight into th^ 


[...] women 
were treated 
like gum [...] 


lives of gender inequality, but also makes a point to tackle the 
inequality of the FGBTQ community. Her work is viewed as 
documentary as it familiarizes taboos and alternative lifestyles. 

Finally, Annie Feibovitz -a celebrated contributor 
to feminist photography- produced an astounding book in 
1999, entitled Women. Highly regarded for her portrait 
photography and relationships to her models, Feibovitz 
portrayed the females in the book as whole human beings. Her 
work reflects on the idea of women as powerful human beings, 
as well as the natural beauty they surrender without being 
objectified or sexualized. The women are displayed as human 
beings and not objects of consumerism or 
enfranchisement. 

Lady’s Night 

Other women whom I didn’t 
mention, but are completely relevant, 
include Julie Margaret Cameron, Amanda 
Charchian, Petra Collins, Ellen von 
Unwerth, Birthe Piontek, and many more. 
It’s rather difficult to compile a list of 
photography-related heroines when all of 
them are considered idols in the movement. Any female who is 
doing work to fight for women’s suffrage should be considered 
in this list because without their influifjtGer'-^ women 
wouldn’t be where we are today. Also,ythe progress^m^^wkich 
feminism and the female agenda has/shifted is so spectacular 
that new artists are utilizing the medium now more than ever. 
To summarize, it has taken a very long time to ^et to where 
women are today. Women are allowed to vote, wear jeans, go 
outside without a man, eat in public places, write, photograph, 
dance, etc. Without the progress of previous centuries, there 
may be another dimension in which women aren’t allowed yo 
wear shorts let alone write music. So to all the womep^out 
there still fighting, don’t forget to sit down with a glass of 
sometime and take a load off; you deserve it. 
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Sel f-Depreca tion 


The art of Jennifer Celli 
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“Through all this, I made no lasting conclusions about myself. I know it’s hard to believe, but that’s the way it works. The 
mind self-edits. The mind airbrushes. It’s a different thing to be inside a body than outside. From outside, you can look, inspect, com¬ 
pare. From inside there is no comparison.” 

Jeffrey Eugenides, Middlesex 

Sel f-Depreca tion 

From the time I was about 10,1 was overweight. I’ve had family members and classmates constantly remind me how fat I was. 
This provoked a feeling of worthlessness within myself which followed me to college. In February, 2015, I made a drastic change in 
my diet which kick-started rapid weight loss; since then I have lost about 90 pounds. When I started losing weight, I thought that the 
change in my body would positively affect the way I saw myself, but to my surprise, the opposite has occurred. I still cringe every time 
I look in the mirror. I still look at myself and see someone who is not worthy of love or praise. 

Self-Deprecation is a representation of the emotional toll this has had on me. 
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The art of Jennifer Celli 
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Self - Deprecation 


The art of.Jennifer Cfi i i 
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Deception of the 
‘Selfie’ on Playboy’s 
March Cover 

Words by Selena Hurst 


In October 2015, the adult magazine Playboy announced its decision to discontinue its 
use of nude images, claiming that, with pornography so easily accessible on the internet in this wild 
modern age, pictures of naked women are “passe at this juncture” (Somaiya). So, has Playboy turned 
feminist? Did the magazine famous for its exploitative images of sexually objectified women take a step 
forward in the fight against problematic social norms concerning women’s bodies and female sexuality? 
No. No, it did not. 

This decision was not made in the interest of furthering feminism; this decision was made in 
an attempt to keep up with the times, to connect with millennial readers, and, ultimately, to increase 
profits. As Anna Freeman writes in her article for DazedDigital, “Is Playboy’s new SFW cover more 
problematic than its nude?”. 

Large brands such as Playboy continue to co-opt movements like feminism to keep 

consumers buying, barely scratching the surface and often reinforcing traditional norms [...] 

feminism is now sellable, so if you’re not chiming in, you’ll be left behind. 

The millennial generation is more socially aware than its predecessors; a good portion of 
these individuals object to the sexual objectification of females. Because Playboy needs to attract 
millennial to maintain its profits and its position as a powerhouse in the media industry, it must 
adopt these feminist-slanted views. Playboy did not make this change because it was “the right thing 
to do”, as chief content officer Corey Jones was quoted as saying in Ravi Somaiya’s article for the New 
York Times, “Nudes Are Old News at Playboy”; the magazine made this change because it was the 
more profitable, popular thing to do. 

Exhibit A: the magazine’s first non-nude cover for its March 2016 issue. The image used for 
this cover is a snapchat-themed faux selfie. The model, Sarah McDaniel, is photographed with her arm 
extended as if she were snapping a picture of herself on her cellphone; the thing is, the cover was not 
shot by the model, but by male photographer Theo Wenner. According to McDaniel, “the idea was to 
look at me from a boyfriend’s perspective”. That certainly doesn’t sound very empowering. It sounds 
like the male gaze has sneakily infiltrated what is supposed to be an image of a woman taken on her 
own terms. As Freeman puts it, “Playboy has tapped into millennial obsession with self-documenting 
our bodies on social platforms, but has thrown off any kind of ownership and re-established the male 
gaze in a more insidious way.” 

This is not feminism. This is not a step forward. This is about millennial readership and 
money; this is disappointing. 
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Samantha Jo Buchanan 



Growing up in the garage with my dad and older brother, I’ve never felt as if I couldn’t do something just because I’m a girl. 

A lot of girls think they have to choose between either girly or tomboy. The concept of these photographs is to show you don’t have to 
pick one side or the other. I’ve always been encouraged, by my whole family, to do whatever it is I’m interested in doing. This freedom 
to express myself, in whatever way I wish, has made me into the person I am today. 
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James] Franco the Feminist: 
In Defense of New Film Stills 

Words by Jessica Steigerwald Toro | 



Cindy Sherman’s Untided Film Stills certainly did not need to be reimagined. And absolutely 
not by a man. And most definitely not by a man named James Franco. 

The majority of reviews of James Franco’s New Film Stills, which opened in 2014 at Pace 
Gallery in New York, vehemently confirm these statements. But I’m calling bullshit. Ranging from 
confusion to outright hostility, the critiques of New Film Stills do not seek to preserve the legacy of 
Sherman’s photographs and the impact of feminist art, but instead suggest that female identity has not 
changed in 40 years, and that men - James Franco in particular - cannot be feminists, nor even begin 
to understand feminists. 

Sherman’s photographs, created between 1977 and 1980, “confirm the reading that has 
made them famous: that a woman’s identity is formed, and limited, by the images she’s seen of other 
women.” Untitled Film Stills and its feminist interpretations have made a lasting impression in the art 
world. Yet Franco’s New Film Stills has been utterly dismissed as art, not only by critics, but by Cindy 
Sherman herself: “I was flattered,” but, “I don’t know that I can say it’s art.” 

The suggestion that Franco should “stick to acting” and the outright dismissal of his photog¬ 
raphy as art immediately undermines any serious interpretation of his work as a visual artist. To deny 
that Franco’s New Film Stills is art is to shut down the discussion of the work as a feminist piece before 
it even begins. 

Regardless, plenty of critics severely made the assertion that, whether or not it is art. New 
Film Stills is both disrespectful and sexist. “Simpy put: Franco’s photos fail (or worse) because he is a 
male artist’ reinterpreting a piece of feminist art with no apparent understanding of that aspect of the 
work.”4 This statement is utterly ignorant and pedantic. 

1 Blake Gopnik, “Cindy Sherman Takes On Aging (Her Own),” The New York Times, April 21, 2016. 

2 Zoe Lescase, “Cindy Sherman on James Franco’s New Show: 4 Don’t Know That I Can Say It’s Art,”’ Observer, April 
14, 2014. 
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First of all, it is absolutely incorrect (and even 
sexist) to assume that a male’ artist cannot understand and 
reinterpret “a piece of feminist art.” If this critic understood 
Sherman’s Untitled Film Stills, he would know that it is 
considered feminist because of the interpretations of the 
work, not because Sherman has asserted that it is feminist 
(which she has not). That being the case, I would argue that 
Franco has a better understanding of Sherman’s work than do 
the critics who chastised him for his homage. 

Furthermore, James Franco has stated that he 
is a feminist. He has 
produced other bodies 
of visual art that are 
considered feminist. 5 It 
is ridiculous to conclude 
that James Franco cannot 
be a feminist because of 
his presumed gender. 

Which leads to my next 
point. 

This critic, and 
most others, are writing 
under the assumption 
that gender is binary and 
that one person can be 
only one gender. While 
James Franco is generally 
considered a straight 
male, he has made 
statements about both his 
gender and sexuality that challenge this conception. 

From what I understand about James Franco, I 
believe that he adheres to the notion that both gender and 
sexuality are fluid. And that understanding is absolutely 
necessary for interpreting New Film Stills. In one of the few 
defenses of Franco’s work, JC Gonzo writes, “The gender of 
who is ‘the viewer’ and ‘the viewed’ is indefinable in Franco’s 
series, not ‘presuming a kind of post-gender utopia but 
offering one up for consideration.” Furthermore, “Franco 


He challenges notions of shame and embarrassment often 
affiliated with female impersonation by inviting it into an 
ongoing discourse concerned with the physical qualifications 
of women being seen.”6 

Interestingly, Sherman attempted to create film stills 
that portrayed men, yet could not produce an adequate result. 
“I guess I wasn’t really in touch with my masculine side ... 
I was probably thinking, we all know about men ...”7 It is 
in this aspect in which I think Franco’s photographs actually 
surpass Sherman’s. James Franco has proven in myriad ways 

that he is in 
touch with both 
his masculine 
and feminine 
sides.8 It may 
not be necessary 
for a female 
artist to be in 
touch with 
masculinity 
in order to 
produce 
feminist 
work, but it is 
necessary for 
a ‘male’ artist 
to be in touch 
with both 

masculinity and 
femininity to 

produce feminist work. 

Despite his legitimate works of both visual and 
written art, James Franco routinely gets written off as a just 
another celebrity trying to break into the fine-art world. 9 
Franco should be celebrated - not condemned - for his 
personal stances on gender and sexuality, his proclaimed 
work as a feminist, his attempts to break the wall between 
performing and visual arts, and his continual challenge of the 
status quo. 



3 Roberta Smith, “Everybody Is Playing Somebody: James Franco: New Film Stills’ Arrives at Pace Gallery,” The New 
York Times, April 22, 2014. 

4 Benjamin Sutton, “Why James Franco’s Gindy Sherman Homage at Pace Is Not Just Bad But Offensive,” Artnet, April 
22, 2014. 

5 EFF, “Why James Franco is a Feminist,” Berlin Art Link, 2011. 
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To call James Franco’s New Film Stills anything less than a feminist work of art is to undermine the 
contemporary understanding of feminism and to delegitimize the efforts of artists, celebrities, and human beings in 
interpreting feminism in the 21st century. 


6 JC Gonzo, “In Defense of James Franco - A Critical Response,” The End of Being, April 24, 2014. 

7 Cindy Sherman, “The Making of Untitled,” in The Complete Untitled Film Stills (New York: The Museum of 
Modern 

Art, 2003), 9. 

8 James Franco, “boy me / girl me: james franco in conversation with his feminine side,” Vice, September, 28, 2015. 

9 Jerry Saltz, “In Conversation: James Franco: The celebrity makes a case for his art before his critic,” Vulture, April 
18,2016. 
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Breast Friends 


The art of Alyssa Maurer 




If the female body is to be viewed as 
equal to men then it should stand up to their 
standards as well; topless and disoriented. To 
a general audience, the topless male body is 
perceived as a normal occurrence. The male 
form is generally flat chested, barren, and not 
distracting to the general publics speculation. 
However, if a woman were to go about her 
business bare chested she would be shunned 
and told to cover up. She would be labeled 
as a slut, whore, or other stereotypical insults 
associated with females. Women are sexualized 
if their chests can be seen and scrutinized if 
their shorts are too high. With that being said, 
these images direct the mind to reflect on the 


scrutinization of the female form. 

A plate of glass is used to flatten, 
contort, and crush the breasts into submission 
as an attempt to be accepted as the male form 
is while topless. In doing so, the woman’s chest 
expands in diflPerent directions; billowing outward 
and begging to be freed. Just as the female 
wishes to be freed of wearing a bra daily, she also 
wishes to be accepted as human. These colorful 
photographs demonstrate female anatomy 
distortion as a metaphor for the struggle of 
equality between sexes. In the hopes that one day 
the female body will be as equally accepted as the 
male body in society. 
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Breast Friends 
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The art of Alyssa Maurer 
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Film Is A Woman’s Game 


Words by Leiden Woodring and Cara MoLaughlin 

From the very roots oe the eilm industry, women have played a massive role in the movement oe the 

MOVIE-MAKING BUSINESS. FROM EARLY SILENT ERA STARS TO OURRENT GLOBAL PHENOMENONS, THE BROAD- 
OASTING EEEEOT OE MOVIES HAVE PROMOTED, INSPIRED, ANALYZED, AND OONNEOTED WOMEN THROUGHOUT THE 

WORLD. Movies have been a oonsistent eeminist outlet sinoe their INOEPTION; their oultural impaots 

AND LEGAOY ADVOOATE EOR WOMEN ON A WHOLE OTHER LEVEL. 



Thelma and Louise 
Directed by Ridley Scott 


Woodring: “The dynamic duo of Thelma and Louise has been a feminist sensation since the movie premiered in 1991. The faces of the two 
beautifully portrayed women (played by Geena Davis and Susan Sarandon, respectively), were beautifully captured in their radiant 
femininity and liberating will. As displayed in this shot, an early example of the selfie, the women are proudly in control of their own lives 
and use this photograph as a decree of their independence.” 

McLaughlin: “This still can be seen as a snapshot image in photographic terms. The women in this image are seen as happy, with the camera 
taking their photo seen in the corner. In my opinion, I do not believe that this image has photographically strong characteristics, but it has 
happy female subjects which can inspire any female in the film or photography industry.” 
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Frida 

Directed by Julie Taymor 


Woodring: “The 2002 biographical drama stars Salma Hayek in an Oscar-nominated role as iconic surrealist painter, Frida Kahlo, using 
Hayek’s otherworldly beauty to magnify the story of the renowned Mexican painter. The image above captures the disabled artist still at 
work, maintaining her throne in the art world, regardless of circumstance.” 

McLaughlin: “In this still, you see a woman who is painting herself with a mirror as the way to see her face. This adds an interesting point 
of view, for not only the viewer, but the physical person in the image, as well. It is also interesting in the sense that the viewer is seeing how 
a painter paints self portraits.” 



The Color Purple 
Directed by Steven Spielberg 


Woodring: “It’s unnecessary to even question the seriousness and power of Whoopi Goldberg’s character, Celie, in the film adaptation of 
Alice Walker’s womanist novel, “The Color Purple”, reaching out to black women for representation of their power, regardless of race or 
gender.” 

McLaughlin: “In this image, it is depicted that the subject is yelling at the man on the left. This image is similar in the main subject’s 
emotions being portrayed in the “Network” image, but in this still, it is seen that, contrary to the men in the networks image, this man is 
listening (which I believe makes this a stronger image). I believe this is a stronger image because of the fact that not only is this a woman 
asserting herself but she is also an African American woman.” 
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Carol 

Directed by Todd Haynes 

Woodring: “In 2015, “Carol” delivered emotional experience unlike anything done in the past decade of film, centering on the equally 
impeccable Cate Blanchett and Rooney Mara as forbidden lovers in 1950s New York City. The emotional bond between the two women 
created an empathy for characters that truly explored the intimacy of women and their sexuality.” 

McLaughlin: “In this still, I believe that the most interesting aspect is the gaze between the two subjects. In the photograph, it is interesting 
to see that it is around the time of the holidays, which adds an interesting aspect of one woman dressed as an elf and the other making a 
purchase. This can seem demeaning to the woman dressed as an elf because this elaborates on the idea that women are objects.” 
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Network 

Directed by Sidney Lumet 

Woodring: “In the 1960s drama with an all-star cast, led by the impeccable Faye Dunaway in an Oscar-winning role as a ruthless network 
head, this image captures a woman surrounded by men, but is in a poise of power, knowing she has more than anyone else. 


McLaughlin: “In this film still, it is clear that the woman on the right side of the image is the subject. This is an interesting photograph 
because the woman clearly is speaking to a room while the men are sitting there, uninterested in what she is saying. There is an interesting 
depth of field in this still as well since the background is not completely blurred out.” 
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Honey 

The art of Sam Penine 



Honey is a series of chemigrams confronting the hypersexualization of the female body and 
the ceaseless obsession with forcing oneself into a cultural conformity. If you Google image search the 
word “woman,” the search engine immediately tries to refine your results to images of a woman in 
sexualized places—a woman in a bed, a woman in the shower. Other refined search options include: 
“voluptuous woman,” “cute woman,” “hot woman.” Today’s media consistently represents females as a 
vessel to sell and advertise through seduction and the sexualization of their bodies. 


Honey depicts silhouettes of the female body as a hypersexualized object. The distortion of 
the forms invokes the distorted reflection females experience when confronted with society’s represen¬ 
tation of them. The material process behind creating chemigrams involves the physical hand in “paint¬ 
ing” an image with a substance such as honey, for instance, that acts as a “resist” to the photographic 
chemicals in the traditional darkroom printing process. Bringing these images out of the darkroom 
and into the hand of the artist. Honey demonstrates the physical action of fabricating a female form, 
quite literally fighting to resist the forces that threaten to change her. 
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Defying Odds with 
Mary Cassatt 

Words by Katie Holroyd 


Mary Cassatt defied odds for a woman of her time when she became one of impressionism’s 
greatest names. It has been said that she was one of the first artists to represent women as a subject 
and not an object. The artist who was born in Pittsburgh in 1844, focused her work on lives of 
women, particularly mothers and children. The work of Cassatt was rather radical in terms of its 
representation of women. The “male-gaze” that was present in most works of females during this 
time, was completely void in her work as Cassatt studied the intellect of women over their physical 
attractiveness. 

In Woman in Black at the Opera (1880), we are presented with a women dressed in all black, 
looking out to the stage with binoculars. While a viewer of this piece during our time may think 
this is a rather normal piece of art, this piece was hugely controversial during its time. We must look 
into the societal norms of the late 1800s to understand why this piece sparked negative criticisms. 
Notice how there is no male accompanying this woman; it was absolutely unheard of for a woman to 
attend the opera as an unescorted female. An independent woman in the public sphere made many 
very uncomfortable. Beyond the absence of a male, look at the expression on this woman’s face. She 
watches the performance intently behind her binoculars, hinting that not only can a woman attend an 
event alone but she can observe and critique the performance. 
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While she painted domestic figures, 
Cassat moved us away from the attitude that a 
“womans place is in the home”. Her domestic 
figure still held the framework of a woman’s role 
as more than just a caretaker. Cassatt even went 
as far to depict a female driving. In Woman and 
Child Driving (1881) we are presented with a 
scene that would’ve outraged many during this 
time. The females jump out at us being that they 
are in stark color contrast to the majority of the 
piece. The hues of pink, red, white surround 
the females while the background is dark green, 
brown, and black. A man sits, facing away, wear¬ 
ing all black blending in with the environment. 
The woman in the composition pays no attention 
to the child sitting next to her. Instead, her figure 
is erect and her eyes are on the road as she drives 
the buggy carrying them. The woman has clear 
control of herself in the situation. Representing a 
woman in this way was unheard of, but to Mary 
Cassatt, it was in woman’s nature to be more than 
an object. 

These two paintings are examples of 
Mary Cassatt’s fierce ambition of a woman of her 
time. She not only became a female painter but 
she represented women as more than caretakers 
or pretty things. Cassatt was among some of the 
first women to pave the way for future female 
artists. Her demand for respect from both her 
female and male peers caught the world’s atten¬ 
tion to begin to recognize a woman’s talent. 



















